three, playing in the Residency grounds, was hit "by
a bullet which passed through his calf without
damaging the bone; he was taken to the hospital,
where they gave him lumps of sugar to keep In'm
quiet while the wound was probed and dressed.
Mrs Dashwood and the new baby were doing well,
though both a little restless. To the relief of Mrs
Harris, the chaplain had discovered a nurse at last,
the widow of a sergeant named Ryder who had been
killed a few days before. Mrs Inglis' children were
pretty well, though what the baby ate seemed to do
him little good, and he grew thinner every day.
Johnny never lost his rosy cheeks, which were
greatly admired. He spent most of his time in the
adjoining courtyard with the Sikhs, who were much
attached to him and often gave him chapatties to eat
when they had little enough for themselves. Mrs
Inglis always encouraged this connection, thinking
that if at last the enemy broke in it might be the
means of saving the boy's life.
"Whenever a spent bullet dropped in the courtyard
while Johnny was indoors, he was sure to hear it and
rush out to pick it up while it was still warm. One
day when he had fallen down and covered himself
with dust he remarked: 'They'll say I've been
mining/ The children used to sleep through the
heaviest cannonade but were very warlike in the
daytime, constructing mimic batteries, and making
balls of earth which they threw against the walls so
that they burst like shells. Captain Anderson heard
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